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Celebrating Our History 

SUSAN LAKES 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 

T he city’s panhandling debate 
is partly responsible for the 
advent of Streetvibes. Now, 200 
editions later, Streetvibes continues 
to offer its Distributors a dignified way 
to make a living as entrepreneurs. 
Trained Distributors purchase 
Streevibes from the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless for a 
quarter, and collect a dollar donation 
for each paper. 

Modeled after Cleveland’s street 
paper, Streetvibes started out with a 
print run of 500 and grew six-fold. 

The same win-win-win principles 
guide the publication today. It’s a 
win for the general public since the 
paper delves deep into issues that 
impact common ordinary people. 

It’s a win for those marginalized and 

A Former Director Looks 

D onald Whitehead published a 
book, recieved a Governor’s 
appointment to a drug policy 
committee and headed up a national 
level organization for homeless 
awareness. Although the former 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless (GCCH) director now 
lives and works miles away on the 
east coast, he hasn’t forgotten his 
beginnings. “My heart will always be 


underrepresented since it allow a 
forum for self expression, and it’s a 
win for the Homeless Coalition. 

Production changed throughout 
the paper’s 15 year life. At first, the 
staff of volunteers quickly, composed, 
typed, cut, waxed and pasted the 
stories and art to meet print deadlines. 
Nowadays, a staff editor directs story 
creation and computers transmit the 
stories to the print shop. But one 
thing remains constant: Distributors 
anxiously await each edition. It’s there 
to distribute, and distribute they do. 
They distribute a version of the printed 
word that keeps people in touch with 
what’s REALLY going on since the 
news is generated at the grassroots 
level. 

“It comes from the ground 

Back... 

in Cincinnati,” Whitehead, a Cincinnati 
native, said from Baltimore in a recent 
phone interview. 

Streetvibes is one way he keeps 
in touch with The Queen City. “It’s 
amazing to see how far the paper has 
come from the early days,” he said. 
The publication helps change the lives 
of people experiencing homelessness, 
and elevates the public’s level 
of understanding of homeless 


STREETVIBES 


up, not the top down,” said 
Bonnie Neumeier, a longtime 
Over-The Rhine resident and 
activist. Neumeier was glad to 
see Streetvibes. It filled a void 
left by the ending of a previous 
local publication and organizing 
tool called Voices, which ceased 
publication a few years before the 
beginning of Streetvibes. 

In the early days, Streetvibes 
content was not only in print, but 
on cable access television and 
radio, a combination one of the 
founders, Pat Clifford, fondly 
refers to as the great media 
empire. There was even a group 
of musicians, the Streevibes band 
that provided introductory music 
for the television show. 



PLEASE DO 
NOT 

FEED THE 
PIGEONS 


ou 


issues said the formerly homeless 
Whitehead. 

Whitehead now serves in a direct 
service position for an organization 
called Beans and Bread. Before 
that, he served as the Director of the 
National Coalition for Homelessness 
after moving from management and 
director positions at Goodwill and the 
local homeless coalition. 

At GCCH, Whitehead started as 


a volunteer, moved to an outreach 
position within a year and later to 
Executive Director. He served in that 
role for two years. 

For a Streetvibes Timeline see 
page 7. Turn to pages 8-9 to see 
past Streetvibes Covers. 
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BY THE 

NUMB3RS 

The Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless 
is the home of Streetvibes, 
these are a few of the great 
milestones for the GCCH 
over the years. 

1984 

Everlene Leary and Kathleen 
Prudence (two mothers of 
children at Peaslee when it 
closed as an elementary school 
in Spring of 1982) hand over a 
check for $209,239.13 to buy 
the former school so that the 
neighborhood can keep the 
building as an educational and 
cultural resources in Over-the- 
Rhine 

1997 

Congress finalizes welfare 
reform, imposing time limits 
up to five years for continued 
welfare benefits and granting 
states greater freedom to 
impose their own standards on 
welfare recipients. 

All homeless shelters in the city 
are full. 

1999 

GCCH forms the Voice of 
the Homeless Speaker’s 
Bureau, empowering homeless 
individuals to share their stories 
with groups throughout Greater 
Cincinnati. 

2999 

GCCH becomes a regional civil 
rights site for the National Civil 
Rights Organizing Project. 

2993 

20th Anniversary of GCCH 

GCCH co-founds the Affordable 
Housing Advocates (AHA) a 
group dedicated to advocating 
for safe, affordable, accessible 
housing. 

2998 

In partnership with AHA and 
Legal Aid, GCCH helps form 
Tenants United for Truth, a 
tenant-run advocacy group 
comprised of tenants, housing 
advocates and concerned 
community members organized 
to address the increasing 
attacks on affordable housing 

2999 

Metropole Struggle Begins 

2910 

Cold shelter saved with the 
inclusion of trained shelter 
workers. 

Metropole Tenants Sue 

Homeless Congress formed 

People’s Platform for Equality & 
Justice is formed 



f f \ f \ I Really, this is an accomplishment. To tell the truth when I came 
J I II I I in and interviewed for the position of Editor of Streetvibes, my 
■ knowledge of the paper and its history was limited. I knew it 
was a street paper, I knew its purpose, but what I didn’t know and what I couldn’t 
understand until being a part of it was the incredible impact these words and images 
have on a community. I did not fully understand how much could be accomplished 
by the voices that often go unheard. 

In the research I did preparing for the 200th edition, I was certainly educated. 
Looking over the piles of back issues and books describing the accomplishments of 
the coalition, I thought to myself how amazing it was that this was all the formation 
of a vision. A vision that depicts a day where everyone is counted, everyone can 
eat, and everyone can rest their head at night in a place without fear. It is more than 
inspiring to see their words and feel the movement of the pictures. What Streetvibes 
has accomplished over the years was to give a voice to situations, people, problems, 
and anything or anyone else who was suffering. Streetvibes make’s community 
issues ‘front page news’ and forces Cincinnati to stand up and take notice. I am 
so proud to be a part of this and I celebrate and congratulate those who were 
here before, those here now, and those who will undoubtedly come after to raise 
awareness and make this community better for its Residents. There is not much 
I could write to do it justice, except to express my sincere and honest appreciation 
for this place and this paper. I also wanted to share a couple of my favorite things I 
came across when researching this issue. The first is an Ann Landers quote and the 
second is a cover of Streetvibes from August of 2003. When I was going through 
old issues to find covers to feature in this edition I was moved when I read these 
words... 

When life’s problems seem overwhelming, look around and see 
what other people are coping with. -Ann Landers 


To see the 
history of 
Streetvibes 
and quotes 
from those 
involved see 
pages 5, 8, & 9 



X . 

Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 


Interested in becoming a Streetvibes Distributor? Follow 
these six simple steps to be on your way: 

1) Pick up a Distributor packet at the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless, located at 117 East 12th 
Street, Cincinnati. 

2) Fill out the Distributor Application Form, and initial 
each statement on the Code of Conduct and sign & 
review the Disciplinary Policy 

3) Read the most recent copy of Streetvibes. 

4) Attend an Orientation Thursdays at 10AM 

5) Take and pass the quiz Tuesdays at 10AM. 

6) Receive approval and have your picture taken, a badge 
will be made and you will be provided with 10 free papers 
to get you started! 

Questions? Call: (513) 421-7803 


Streetvibes is an activist 
newspaper, advocating justice 
and building community. 
Streetvibes reports on 
economic issues, civil rights, 
the environment, the peace 
movement, spirituality 
and the struggle against 
homelessness and poverty. 
Distributed by people who are 
or once were homeless, in 
exchange for a $1 donation, 
Streetvibes is published 
twice a month by the Greater 
Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless. 


Address: 

117 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 

Phone: 

513.421.7803 x 12 

Fax 

513.421.7813 

Email: 

jenmatrin@cincihomeless.org 

Website: 

www.cincihomeless.org 

Blog: 

streetvibes.wordpress.com 

Streetvibes Staff 

Editor 

Jen Martin 

jenmartin@cincihomeless.org 

Layout & Cover Art: 

Jeni Jenkins 

Contributing Writers : 

Susan Lakes, Corey Gibson, 
Josh Spring, Jeni Jenkins, 
Riccardo Taylor, Willa Denise 
Jones, Laura Osborne-Coffey, 
Saad Ghosn, Jennifer Martin, 
Bonnie Nuemeier, buddy, 
gray, Jessie Call, www. 
streetnewsservice.org 
Photography/Artwork: 
Reuters, Aimie WillHoite, 
Susan Lakes, Jeni Jenkins, 
Saad Ghosn, Jimmy Heath, 
Steven Finke, Dan Moore, 
Seth Tobocman. 

The Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless 
is a 501 (c)3 non-profit 
organization that works to 
eradicate homelessness 
in Cincinnati through 
coordination of services, 
public education, grassroots 
advocacy and Streetvibes. 


North 

American 

Street 
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Association 
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TERRY 
RANSON 
SINCE10/2003 


WILLIAM 
BURDINE 
SINCE 3/2009 


TONY 
THOMAS 
SINCE 3/2005 


W. KENNETH 
3USSELL 
SINCE 10/2009 


WILLA 

JONES 

SINCE 1/2010 




UkU I IfeJLj , A ikii 1 liU) . 


■JVtBES IS DISTRIBUTED BY INDIVIDUALS WHO PL TIASETHEP/ f: K FOR 25 CENTS COPY AND 
SELL IT FO A $ 1 DONATION, KEf OFIT THEY HA >IED. BECOMING A DIS I5UT0 IS A 

GREAT WAY FOR INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE FINAH I ’OOR TO GET BACK ON (OR STAY ON) THEIR FEET. 

HOC ROVIDES SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME FOR THOSE UNABLE TO SECU :OTH LOYMENT. 

MONEYE/ MED HE 3ASIC HOUSING, FOOD AND HEALTH C NEEDS. THE PROGRAM IS A HAND 

UP FOR PEOPLE WHO ARE OFTEN IN A PLACE OF GETTING ONLY A HAND OUT, OF VEN NO HAND AT ALL 
ALL DISTRIBUTORS WEAR A BADGE AND CAN BE FOUND SELLING THE f PI N DOWNTOWN CINCINNATI, 

CLIFTON, NORTHERN KENTUCKY AND AREA CHURCHES. 


JAMES 

DAVIS 

SINCE3/2003 


JOSEPHINE 
BAS* li 1 ILLE 
SINCE 9/2003 


LARRY 
BROWN 
SINCE 10/2007 


LEE 

MCCOY 

SINCE 7/2009 


CURRENT DISTRIBUTORS 


ANTHONY 
WILLIAMS 
SINCE 9/2006 


ANTONE 
HEATER 
NEW 4/2011 


BARBARA 
MURPHY 
SINCE 2/2009 


BRANDON 
NELSON 
SINCE4/2003 


CLEO 
WOMBLES 
SINCE 10/2003 


NDALL 

COBB 

SINCE 2004 


DAVID 
TOUGH 
3/2011 


ELISA 

HILL 

SINCE 9/2010 


GRADY 

COOK 

SINCE3/2007 


JAMAL 
DARDEN 
SINCE 1/2010 


MARK 
DAUGHT i 
NEW 3/2011 


RONNIE 
PHILLIPS 
SINCE 10/2009 


MARY 
MUELLER 
SINCE 5/2005 


SHANNON 
MOATS 
NEW 3/2011 


LEONARD 
JACKSON 
SINCE 2/2005 


RAYNARD 

JONES 

SINCE 10/2003 


MARK ANTHONY 
SHEARS 
SINCE 12/2007 


SAMUEL 
JACKSON 
SINCE 10/2006 


KAREN 
COLLETTE 
SINCE 7/2003 
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RAESHAWN 
GIPSON 
SINCE 3/2009 


TIA 

CLC.C. 

SINCE 11/2007 


JEFFERY 
JOHNSON 
SINCE 3/2009 


JAMES 
BROWN 
SINCE 3/2009 


SF 'TB 


JIMMIE 
GIPSON 
SINCE 3/2010 


KEITH 
EUTSEY 
SINCE 2/2011 




JAMES 

BYBEE 

SINCE 9/2010 


JON 

DARBY 

SINCE 2/2006 


KIM 

GREEN 

SINCE 1/2010 


JAMES 

MOORE 

SINCE 11/2010 


JULIE 
WALKER 
SINCE 6/2007 






Distributor 

Profile: 

James Brown 

SUSAN LAKES 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 

J ames Brown, 40, was last featured in Street¬ 
vibes six months ago. At that time, he vowed 
he’d continue to work hard, do well for others 
and leave a good footprint. 

To that end, Brown has taken on a new role. 

He’s not into politics, but that didn’t stop him from 
joining an advocacy group called The Homeless 
Congress. For Brown, the congress will become 
a uniting voice for the homeless, somewhat like a 
union unites workers. 

“I hope we can let everyone know about it, and 
like for the congress to go to different soup kitchens 
and shelters” he said about the outreach efforts to 
find new members. “I like to lend a helping hand.” 

Brown works in Over-The-Vine distributing 
Streetvibes. May 7 marked his two year anniversary 
working in the same location. He’s built a customer 
base at Vine and Central Parkway, and offers a 
shout -out to all the Kroger employees who buy the 
papers each week. 

One time, Brown missed a week of work. The 
customers noticed, and a few even called the Cin¬ 
cinnati Coalition for the Homeless looking for him. 
He’s so serious about the job and concerned about 
the customers, Brown shovels snow off the side¬ 
walks so they can get to him to buy their Streetvibes. 

Brown says he’s healthy now, but it hasn’t al¬ 
ways been that way. “I got stabbed through the heart 
in 1994 and have a mechanical heart valve,” he 
said, adding he’s had two heart attacks since then. 

He’s changed since finding a job and changing 
his outlook on life. “I stopped doing ignorant stuff,” 
he said about his transformation from lawbreaker to 
helper. “I ain’t got time to go back to prison.” 

Brown said he used to sell drugs, but he turned 
his life around by hanging out with positive rather 
than negative people. “...And I found a job and go to 
church,” he said. 

These days, it’s faith and hope that keeps him 
going. “Don’t let nobody try to get you down,” he 
said about the advice he’d offer to people who are 
struggling. “If I wasn’t selling papers (Streetvibes), 

I’d probably be out there doing drugs.” Over-The- 
Rhine is a special place to Brown. He wants to keep 



James Brown, Proud Streetvibes distributor. 

Photo: Susan Lakes 


it that way by working cooperatively with the groups, 
such as 3CDC, that claim to be transforming the 
area.“They need to help out with low income hous¬ 
ing. They are trying to run low income people out of 
downtown. It’s bad enough they closed Washington 
Park down,” he said. 

Brown said he visits the 3CDC office regularly, 
but just gets brushed off. “That’s one of my pet proj¬ 
ects,” he said, adding that he gives 3CDC a copy 
of Streetvibes every two weeks. (So far, 3CDC has 
not offered to pay Brown the usual $1.00 donation, 
he said).But he remains hopeful, and offers these 
words of advice to 3CDC. “We can work together by 
building low income housing.” 

But that task, like all Brown’s others, is out of 
his hands. He hands them over to God. The Bible 
inspires him. “My foundation is Psalms 116, verse 
8,” he said. First Peter 3, 13-24 is important in that 
it lets people know how to treat each other “said 
Brown, grinning broadly and declaring himself a 
people person. 


To find out more about the Homeless Congress contact Riccardo 
Taylor at (513) 421-7803, or stop by the Greater Cincinnati Coali¬ 
tion for the Homeless at 117 East 12th Street in Cincinnati. 
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Who’s Talking? 


JOSH SPRING 

Executive Director 

D igging Deep. How often do 
you dig deep into a topic, 
discussion, statement and/ 
or controversy? Far too often we do 
not second-guess, much less third 
and fourth- guess. We don’t ques¬ 
tion. We don’t think critically. We just 
accept. We assume that everyone 
presenting to us truly has good inten¬ 
tions and we accept what they have 
to say at face value. We do this all 
time. 

Sure we sometimes talk about 
how we listen to tv advertisements for 
example when we really shouldn’t, or 
sometimes talk about how politicians 
really are not to be trusted, but do we 
really dig deep. There are so many 
issues that we are told are one way, 
when if we only thought a little bit 
critically and every now and then, did 
a little bit of research, we would real¬ 
ize that in fact what we are being told 
is a stretch or a complete untruth. 

Not digging deep (usually mixed 
with fear created by those that don’t 


want us to dig deep) is what leads 
whole societies to eventually believe 
it is justified to murder whole groups 
of people, or commit wars, or believe 
that certain people are less intel¬ 
ligent because of how they look or 
that other folks are by nature more 
dangerous or that we should primarily 
invest in exhaustible resources and 
the list goes on. It is interesting (and 
frustrating) to me that those of us 
who think of ourselves as fore-think¬ 
ing and progressive- those of us that 
have figured out what is really going 
on with the aforementioned issues, 
so often are duped by good-looking 
presentations- especially by people 
that claim to have the same opinions 
as ours. 

It is sort of like sometimes in our 
need to be open, we act foolish. I 
cannot tell you how many times I 
have had great people exclaim to 
me that we no longer need to worry 
about a particular issue because the 
foe in the issue explained why it was 
not a problem to begin with. And if 
the person had simply referred back 


to the original reason that provoked 
us to agreed it was in issue and 
applied that critical thinking to the 
new strategic claim of the foe- they 
would realize it is still an issue. For 
example, someone may get impas¬ 
sioned at hearing that people are be¬ 
ing forced from their homes through 
gentrification. This may even anger 
the person- so this person may ask 
the gentrifier why they are doing it 
and the gentrifier may respond by 
saying well we are trying to bring 
progress and better economics to the 
area and we are making sure every¬ 
one finds a new home. So the once 
incensed person comes back saying- 
oh everything is fine- we will have 
progress and people will have new 
homes. And again you have to say to 
the person- “So if you give someone 
a new home, that makes it okay to 
force them from their current home 
because you think who they are will 
stop progress?- Really?” “Is it okay 
to move people because you don’t 
want them?” And then the last ques¬ 
tion should be how did you so easily 


get convinced of something else? 

It often seems that we struggle 
to take stands. Everyone is afraid to 
draw a clear line in the sand. Those 
that are against us do it most clearly, 
but even they struggle. In action they 
show that they want certain people 
out of sight, though they don’t often 
actually claim it, they make it happen 
and then when asked about it, they 
claim they actually want something 
better for people . As children we 
are taught don’t believe everything 
you hear. Why do we forget that? 
Next time you hear directly or indi¬ 
rectly that people who are normally 
marginalized were helped in the 
name of progress, go ask the sup¬ 
posed “helped people.” I’ll bet they 
have a different story- a true story. 

By the way- that is often where you 
find passion too. 


joshspring@cincihomeless.org 
(513) 421-7803 Ex. 13 


Making Music for a Cause 

Streetvibes thanks Tyler Walton and Point Five 


SUSAN LAKES 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 


Mi 


usician Tyler Walton saw 
| a need close to home and 
helped. The Mason High 
School senior picked the Greater 
Cincinnati Homeless Coalition as 
recipient of the proceeds made 
when his band performed at the 86 
Club the first weekend in May. 

Walton’s performance with 
a band called Point Five met the 
requirements for a high school 
multicultural class assignment. A 
lot of his friends in the class picked 
causes and charities in other 
countries. Tyler’s money, though, 
will stay right here at home. “The 
Homeless Coalition seemed like 
the right way to go,” he said. “I 
wanted to pick something you 
could do today.” 

By that, he meant he wasn’t in¬ 
terested in picking a fund recipient 
he hasn’t met. He and at least one other band member 
have met homeless people. “We’ve seen people outside 
asking for money,” said Chris Reynolds, guitarist for Point 
Five. “We help every chance we get because we real¬ 
ize how hard it is.” Reynolds once offered a homeless 



Left to Right Jessie Cherubini, Tony Rood, Tyler Walton, Robby Wakilee, Chris Reynolds 

Photo: Susan Lakes 

person a lift in his car, and Walton helps every chance he 
gets. 

“It’s a group that doesn’t have a voice,” Walton said 
about his motivation for giving to the local coalition. “They 
know what best to do with the money so that it helps the 
homeless.” 

Walton continued, “What better way to 
help the homeless than to play music and 
raise money.” 



We serve as a creative outlet 
for women in need to 
uncover their talents and 
build relationships while 
making and selling jewelry, 
quilts, and other handcrafted 
items. We provide a 
welcoming environment and 
continuous support-our 
women do the rest. They are 
our voice. They are our 
mission. They are our Sarah 
Center. Artists receive 50 % 
from the sale of their items, 
while the rest goes towards 
materials and other support. 


Sarah/Center 

HELPING WOMEN HELP THEMSELVES 


1618 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


For more information visit www.sfoutreach.org 


susanlakes@cincihomeless.org (513) 
421-7803 Ex. 12 

The 86 Club is located at 2820 Vine Street. 
The club features live music 8 p.m. to mid¬ 
night Friday and Saturday nights. 

It’s also open 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. Mon-Fri. 
More information is available at: 
www.the86club.com 


Dissolve Your Marriage 

Dissolution: An amicable 
end to marriage. 

Easier on your heart. 
Easier on your wallet. 

Starting at $500 + court costs. 
Turnaround in 12 hours. 


Bertha Helmick, Esq. 
651 - 9666 . 



"Creativity 0 Conscious 
Levels" 

Stacey Smith 
PO Box 14826 
Cincinnati, OH 45250 
513.289.4596 

www.mysocptoxtees.com 



facebook.com/ twitter.com/ streetvibes.wordpress.com 

streetvibes Cincinnati streetvibesnwes 

V_ J 


Great Books! 
visit 

www.cincybooks.com 
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Jeni Jenkins. Photo: Chris Kromer Photography 


Meetup 

An Interview with one of 
Streetvibes’ own. 

Jim Luken 

Contributing Writer 

M eet Jeni Jenkins, 31 years old. 
Mother of two, Caleb 15 and 
Kirah 11. Born and raised in 
Idaho, this dynamic young woman 
describes herself as “highly ambitious 
and very creative.” 

Jeni is someone who is very well 
known to the man or woman who, in 
all likelihood, sold you the award-win¬ 
ning street newspaper you are read¬ 
ing. Jeni is the Director of Education 
and Outreach for the Greater Cincin¬ 
nati Homeless Coalition. “Basically,” 
she says, “my job is to advocate, em¬ 
power and educate the public about 
poverty and homelessness.” No small 
task indeed. 

One of the primary hats she wears 
these days (which involves 30% of her 
time) is to manage distribution for the 
bi-weekly publication of Streetvibes. 
Although Streetvibes Distributors of¬ 
ten come and go, Jeni knows most of 
them by face and name. And they not 
only know her, but they rely heavily on 
her skills, her care, and her intense 
energy. But few of our Distributor’s 
know Jeni’s own story. 

That story mirrors, in a profound 
way, the lives of many people with 
whom she comes in contact in her 
work for the Homeless Coalition. 

“I grew up in a family with a single 
mother who married three times. 

We lived in poverty most of the time, 


not abject third-world poverty, but 
we struggled financially. When I was 
young my mother and step-father 
worked hard to provide for me and 
my siblings and our basic needs were 
always met with love. However, in my 
formative years my mother divorced 
and re-married. At this time my mother 
was struggling with depression that 
she eventually began masking with an 
addiction. I was around a lot of drugs 
as a teenager.” And did she partake. 
“Totally,” she responds, “it was the 
thing to do.” She recalls that, on her 
13th birthday, she received a bag of 
weed from her stepdad as a present. 


As an early teen Jeni fought 
constantly with her mother, as many 
teens do, but the addition of drugs 
pushed the relationship over the edge. 
“I remember being so frustrated with 
my mother and her erratic behavior, 
but at first I didn’t understand why 
she had changed, I didn’t realize that 
drugs were feeding the behavior.” So 
in a heated argument, Jeni left home, 
away from the unstable environment 
and the strained relationship. “I was 
basically a runaway,” she says “relying 
on friends from school for my basic 
needs.” 

After a few months, Jeni returned 
home and tried to get help for her 
mother, to get her “clean.” It didn’t 
work at the time. Within a few months 
Jeni had her first child, a son, while 


she was fifteen, adding that as soon 
as she knew she was pregnant her 
lifestyle changed. Prior to her son’s 
birth she had dropped out of school 
and drank and smoked pot frequently. 
But that all changed when she discov¬ 
ered she was pregnatn. She returned 
when her won was 6 weeks “because 
I didn’t want to be that drop-out teen 
mom.” During the day her mother 
would watch her son while she was in 
school, and in the evenings Jeni would 
return home and take care of her son 
and her little brothers while her mother 
went out. “My mom wasn’t abusive,” 
she says, “she was distracted and not 


able to care for 
me, my little 
brothers or my 
son” [In more 
recent years, 
Jeni reveals 
proudly, that 
her mother 
has turned 
her own life 
around, re¬ 
turned to col¬ 
lege in her 
40’s and now 
works as a so¬ 
cial worker]. 
Still in her 
mid-teens, 

Jeni left home 
again. First, 
couch-surfing 
at friend’s 
houses, then 
eventually con¬ 
tacting social services and placing 
herself and her child into foster care. 

“I walked in and asked them to help 
me, help me raise my son, I was na¬ 
ive thinking they could help me get a 
place of my own, but they told me my 
options as a minor and I took them.” 

Her experiences in foster care 
were primarily positive, although one 
very caring family she lived with were, 
by Jeni’s call, a little overprotective, 
especially of her son. For example: 

“If he cried in the middle of the night, 
my foster mother would come in and 
insist that I get my sleep for school. I 
felt guilty that she was taking care of 
him, and not me.” Nonetheless, she 
remains grateful for the couple’s love 
and care. 

Eventually Jeni’s 
aunt learned that her 
niece was living in 
foster care and went 
to the courts in order 
to gain custody of 
the young mother 
and child. Her aunt 
became a “guiding 
light” and helped her 
to return to school, 
a special alterna¬ 
tive high school that 
permitted her to 
bring her son with 
her each day. Liv¬ 
ing with this “stable” 
relative gave Jeni 
the opportunity to 
graduate from high 
school on time and a 
3.5 GPA. 

While in high 
school she met the 
father of her second 
child a girl, now 
eleven. For awhile, 
Jeni says, “I had the 
‘white picket fence 
dream’. I wanted 
that cookie cutter life.” 
They bought a house and a car, got 
a dog and Jeni attended college and 
worked part time as a program coor¬ 
dinator at a women’s center-but all 
the while her partner was emotionally 
and physically abusive. “I tried to keep 
it together, for the kids, but at some 
point I realized they would be better 
off.” After three long years of torment, 
fear and abuse, Jeni gained the cour¬ 
age to leave him. Jeni got the house 
in the seperation, but couldn’t afford to 
pay all the bills on her own. Eventually, 
foreclosure set in. And, once again, 
Jeni became homeless for a brief 
time, “but, I was resourceful and with 



Jeni Jenkins with son Caleb and daughter Kirah. Photo: Chris Kromer Photography 


the help of friends and the community, 

I was able to secure housing almost 
immediately and move into my own 
apartment.” 

After graduating with a degree 
in Social Science, with minors in dis¬ 
pute resolution and art in 2005, she 
secured a job as an Operations Coor¬ 
dinator for a Gay and Lesbian rights 
group called, “Your Family Friends and 
Neighbors” and found herself planning 
the major gay pride event for Boise in 
2006. 

She also describes a crazy job 
she had working for a “Funny Bone” 
comedy club in Boise. As the market¬ 
ing manager, she worked to create 
ads and contact newspapers and 
radio stations on behalf of the come¬ 
dians who would roll into town to work 
the club. She liked the job, but found 
it a bit crazy-making. “Here I was, in¬ 
volved with these non-profits (working 
on behalf of various minorities), and 
I was in this club where people were 
coming in and telling racist and sex¬ 
ist jokes all the time. My bosses were 
always kidding me about my feminist 
friends and lesbian friends.” Although 
the pay wasn’t great, she enjoyed 
meeting the offbeat comedians, many 
of whom had various forms of dys¬ 
function in their own lives. “They filled 
my life with color, and they made me 
laugh,” she adds. 

In 2006, Jeni made a life-changing 
decision to come to the University of 
Cincinnati, to receive her Masters De¬ 
gree in Women’s Studies. She gradu¬ 
ated 2008. She still misses Idaho and 
Boise, which, she says, is known as 
the “City of Trees.” She smiles, point¬ 
ing out that the nickname (like Cincin¬ 
nati’s) is a kind of misnomer. “There 
are trees along the Boise river, but 
everything else is mountain desert.” 

The State of Idaho is a different 
kind of conservative than Cincinnati, 
she says, a new conservatism versus 
an old. “Cincinnati,” Jeni avows, “is old 
greed, old money, old hate, and old 
racism.” But she has found a place 
here combating age-old problems with 
new solutions. 

Although she runs up against 
these “old” realities often in her job at 
the Homeless Coalition, she feels very 
glad to have found the unique posi¬ 
tion. “My job requires that I be involved 
with multiple community partners. I am 
constantly networking and learning.” 

Jeni finds that she is so “con¬ 
nected” these days that she receives 
calls from all over the city from folks 
who know that she is a person they 
can rely on to find creative solutions to 
the many complex problems that arise 
out of poverty and homelessness, out 
of dealing with the ones who make the 
rules, while she is dealing with those 
who often suffer by the same rules. 

As for the future, her goals re¬ 
main as wide as the western sky that 
surrounded her young life. “I always 
wanted to do everything,” she laughs, 
“own my own business, start up an 
arts organization, travel to every coun¬ 
try, play in a band.” To her work and 
to her dreams, Jenkins brings the fire 
of an artist. “I have this desire to be a 
liberation artist,” she says. 

The men and women who sell 
Streetvibes, and so many other 
homeless people who are part of her 
everyday life, hope that Jeni Jenkins 
remains nestled in the Oueen City and 
in Homeless Coalition office on 12th 
Street for a long time to come. 
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Mark Twain Was Right: 

Stories from the 2001 Cincinnati Riots and Unrest 

Dan Moore 

Author & Illustrator 


M 


I ark Twain Was Right: Stories from the 2001 Cincinnati Riots and Unrest is a soon to be released graphic novel about United States’ first urban uprising in 
| the 21st century. 

The story is told in a series of first-person perspectives from people who became intimately involved, from community leaders to random bystanders. 
Tying these narratives together is commentary by the author himself, then a budding radical teenager who finds the urban unrest influencing his life. Drawing on 
interviews and primary resources, a picture is painted of how one kid’s solitary death in a ghetto alley grows to impact every resident of the region. Mark Twain 
Was Right follows the sometimes contradictory and hard-to-comprehend developments from the day of the killing to Thomas’s funeral six days later, including the 
marches, posturing, organizing, brutality, looting, prayer, curfews and analysis that commanded international attention, inspiring ghetto residents and tormenting city 
leaders. 

For more information about the complete graphic novel Mark Twain Was Rjght, 
email cincinnatiriotsbook@gmail.com for information ana updates about the release of the completed novel. 


MORNING MAYOR IAJKEN 

ON T.V. 
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BASED uP om THE EMERGENCY or 
PUBLIC DANGER CURRENTLY LISTING 
IN THE CITY OF CINCINMATI... 
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Radical Comic 


Illustrator Seth Tobocman shares his powerful vision with Streetvibes 

Jeni Jenkins 

Staff Writer 


A t a recent dinner party I had 
the pleasure of meeting 
Seth Tobocoman who was 
in Cincinnati for a book release 
event. When I explained that I 
worked for a street paper and 
that I was interested in covering 
a story on the upcoming event, 
he offered to let me reproduce 
some of his art in the paper. After 
a brief discussion about the work 
we do, he decided to draw an 
image on the spot representing 
our people and our movement. I’m 
excited to include this art here, as 
well as another piece he shared. 
Stay tuned in the next edition for 
a complete story on this radical 
comic and more graphics. 

For more information about Seth 
Tobocman visit 
www.sethtobocman.com. 
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Celebrating Our History 


Streetvibes: A Timeline 

Major Accomplishments and Major Stories Covered 


1995 

Cincinnati vendors begin to distribute Cleveland 
Homeless Grapevine; the paper eventually 
incorporates a four page section about Cincinnati 
news. 

1996 

buddy gray, Over-the-Rhine community activist, is 
shot and killed. 

1997 

First edition of Streetvibes published; Pat Clifford, 
director of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless remembered the legacy of buddy gray on 
the first cover. The initial printing is 300 copies. 

All local homeless shelters fill in the city. Streetvibes 
becomes part of the North American Street 
Newspaper Association and representatives attend 
the annual conference. 

Opposition to the plan to move the location of the 
Cincinnati School for Performing Arts begins with 
article by Berta Lambert, longtime community 
activist and Streetvibes vendor. The testimony 
of Johnny William Byrd, Jr. from death row 
foreshadows Prisoner’s News Section. 

ReSTOC breaks ground on buddy’s place; 

Reverend Maurice McCrackin dies. 

1996 

Donald Whitehead becomes director of the GCCH; 
he raises Streetvibes circulation of 2,000 copies per 
month. 


City of Cincinnati’s panhandling 
ordinance ruled an unconstitutional 
limitation on free speech; Jimmy 
Heath becomes Streetvibes editor 
in addition to his other duties with 
GCCH. 

Despite concerns expressed by low- 
income housing advocates, Lincoln 
Court adopts Hope IV federal 
housing program; Streetvibes 
debuts Prisoners’ News section. 

Laurel Homes joins Lincoln Court as Hope VI 
project; redesign plans indicate a loss of 1300 units 
of low-income housing. 

Demolition of Laurel Holmes begins; Tom Billman 
becomes editor. Tom is the first GCCH staff member 
to work exclusively on Streetvibes. 


GCCH forms the Speakers Bureau. The Bureau 
organizes homeless people to share their stories 
with groups, schools, and churches throughout 
Greater Cincinnati. 

Jimmy Heath is given a fellowship with the 
Congressional Hunger Center. 


on homeless and impoverished people. 

Alicia Beck becomes executive director of the 
GCCH; Berta’s Art Corner debuts, Streetvibes 
commemorates the sixth year anniversary of the 
Milner Hotel demolition and the subsequent loss of 
115 units of low-income housing. 

Streetvibes printing reaches 8,000 copies monthly. 

Streetvibes gets full color on the front page; 

ReSTOC rehab project on Vine Street comes under 
fire from Cincinnati City Council; Hart Realty, largest 
property owner in Over-the-Rhine, opts out of 
Section 8 housing; Streetvibes debuts Veggie Vibes. 

Black United Front protests foreshadow racial 
unrest after Timothy Thomas shooting in April 2001; 
Streetvibes adopts magazine format. 

2661 

Greater Cincinnati Continuum of Care asks 
homeless people provide feedback on services, Dan 
Marschuner becomes editor. 

2662 

GCCH receives call from Mayor Charlie Luken 
demanding the Streetvibes stop publication. Upon 
realizing that Streetvibes receives no public funding, 
Luken is forced to stand down. 

Cincinnati mayor Charlie Luken asks City Solicitor’s 
office to examine ways to tighten restrictions on 
panhandling; years after previous ordinances were 
deemed unconstitutional and were overturned. 

In a GCCH campaign, 
thousands of citizens tell 
Mayor Luken that they 
support Streetvibes. 

\The Civil Unrest of April 
J2001 is remembered in 
'photographs. 

Protests against 
Hope IV development 
project which threatens 
displacement of low- 
income families, 

continues. 

Huntington Meadows housing complex low-income 
residents face eviction for redevelopment project. 

Georgine Getty becomes Executive Director of 
Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless. 

Citizens gather in the alley where Timothy Thomas 
was killed. 

Streetvibes TV plans its return to regular 
broadcasting. 


“I think it’s a wonderful 
paper.”- Riccardo Taylor, 
longtime Streetvibes 
^distributor and contributing 
writer 


GCCH becomes a regional civil rights site for the 
National Civil Rights Organizing Project 

Artists for the Drop Inn Center have a concept in 
support of the shelter’s efforts to oppose relocation 


Streetvibes reports on te Panhandling for 
Awareness Campaign organized by GCCH and 
the Cincinnati Youth City Council. 

Cincinnati City Council passes a law requiring all 
panhandlers to register and receive a license. 

Streetvibes reports a new effort by City Hall to 
curb panhandlers by requiring them to get a 
license. 

2664 


"A step out of oppression is 
expression. If they can express 
themselves, their lives move 
forward.”-Bonnie Neumeier, 
longtime neighborhood resident 


as part of the Kunzel SCPA plan. 

Streetvibes begins extensive coverage of opposition 
to globalization, examining the effects of free trade 


20th Anniversary of GCCH 

Cincinnati City Council votes to extend the 
controversial Panhandling Registration 
.ordinance. 

GCCH mobilizes the homeless service 
provider community and registers hundreds 
/of homeless people to vote. 

GCCH volunteers spend Election Day in the 
9 highest poverty districts in town to ensure 
that everyone has a chance to vote. 

New GCCH homeless education packet is 
piloted in Cincinnati schools. 

Streetvibes celebrates its 100th issue. 

Mayor Charlie Luken cuts Human Service 
funding to $0. This leads to a 6 year battle led by 
GCCH to get this funding restored. 


“The paper moves people 
to really see change.” 

-Devon Brown, OTR Resident/ 


2666 

Lynne Ausman, administrative coordinator, 
releases her research report “Criminalization of 
Homeless Individuals in Cincinnati” on the frequent 
criminalization and arrest of homeless individuals 
for minor misdemeanors that tend to only impact 
homeless people (open flask, loitering, jaywalking, 
etc.) and the great cost associated with arresting 
and incarcerating these individuals. The research 
is adopted by social service providers and earns 
GCCH a seat on the Hamilton Count committee 
looking at jail reform. 

2667 

Jimmy Heath dies on the night of GCCH’s annual 
dinner at which an outpouring of support, mourning 
and remembrance occurs. 

2008 

Gregory Flannery hired as Streetvibes Editor. 

Andy Freeze, Education Coordinator, initiates the 
Cincinnati Urban Experience (CUE), an urban 
plunge designed to educate high school and 
college students from across the country about 
homelessness. 

Streetvibes vendors sell all copies of a new edition. 

Associated Press reports on Streetvibes increased 
print run because of circulation growth. 


Jeni Jenkins become Education Coordinator, 
managing the Streetvibes vendors. 

Lynne Ausman becomes art director for Streetvibes. 

Streetvibes continuing writer Margo Pierce is named 
a Peter Jennings Fellow. 

Josh Spring becomes the Director of GCCH. 

After nearly tripling its circulation over the course of 
16 months, Streetvibes begins publishing bi-weekly. 

At a ceremony in Denver, Flannery receives “Best 



Feature Story” award from the North American 
Street Newspaper Association. 

Streetvibes produces its first collaborative article for 
street papers in the United States and Canada. The 
article details policies that criminalize homelessness. 


Gregory Flannery steps down as Editor of 
Streetvibes. 

2011 

Jen Martin is hired as Editor of Streetvibes. 

Streetvibes celebrates the past, present, and future 
in this, the 200th issue. 
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Report: 

Homeless Man 
Left to Die in 
Back Alley 

by Pat Clifford 

The Cincinnati Police Internal Investiga¬ 
tion Section released a report on April 21 
regarding the death of Mr. Ottaway Washing¬ 
ton. Mr. Washington was a homeless man 
who died in an alley next to Tender Mercies, 
on the night of November 30, 1996. The 
report sustained charges against Officer 
Stephen Fromhold for not summoning appro¬ 
priate services for Mr. Washington. The 
following is a summary of the events of that 
night from the interviews conducted in the 
internal investigation. 

On November 30, 1996, at approxi¬ 
mately 10:30 pm, Victor Taylor was making his 
rounds as a security worker for Tender 
Mercies, an agency which provides housing for 



A view of the alley where security 
guard Victor Taylor found Ottaway 
Washington the night of November 30, 
1996. 

believed that Mr. Washington knew that he 
was a police officer and that he didn't want any 
help. 

Mr. Taylor, the security guard, claims that 
the officer then said that the "truck" would be 
by later and "get" Mr. Washington. Officer 



Main Street 
Social Service 
Agency Weighs 


In on "Broadway 
Commons" 

The following article is reprinted from a 
letter from Franciscan at St. John Executive 
Director, Marilyn Middendorf to County 
Commissioner Bob Beddinghaus dated April 
22, 1997. 


Over 1.200 homeless persons and veterans 
attended this years Standown on October 15th and 
16th, hosted by the Drop Inn Center and organized 
by the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 
and the VA. Dozens of volunteers including military 
personnel pitched in to bring the cities homeless a 
temporary respite from the rigors of homelessness. 
'Standown" is a term used by the military during 
a'mes of war to bring troops in from the front lines 


There has been much debate concerning ncdial personnel and receive clothing and food 
the location of a new baseball stadium. Argu- "T* *' so a So " down Coun - e res,dtd ov ' r b > 

“w m «*, &. 

way Commons and The Riverfront, but one grants or pending court cases for minor offenses, 
very crucial element has been overlooked with r he Standown was copped offby a community 
the Broadway Commons site; the people who ;ookout in Washington Park in Over-the-Rhine 
call Over-the-Rhine their home. ponsored *e Greater Cine 

. . , Homeless. This years Stand 

M As soqaJ service agencies in the Over- red by all to be a great suc< 


ati Coalition for the 


Hundreds of people attended the Standown at the Drop Inn Center. 


"STANDD0WN '98" A BIG SUCCESS 


Hundreds of Homeless Persons Served During Cincinnati's 
Two Day Event 
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1 & 2 BEDROOM APARTMENTS 
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2010 Taste Of Cincinnati Winner 
Best of Taste Entree 
^ “Chicago Gyro’s” Greek Pizza ^ 


Come visit us in Clifton! 

Award Winning Food! 
Great Beer Selection! 
Karaoke • Live Music 
Catch Ail The UC Action! 
New Patio • Free Parking 



205 W. McMillan Street • Cincinnati, Oh 45219 • 513.241.MACS 


Buying or selling ... 

The Painter Team 



For all your real estate needs, call: 

Michael D. Painter, e-Pro, reos, sfr 513.348.7999 
Candace Kadivnik Painter, crs,abr 513.266.1025 


Painting the town sold ... 
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Jimmy Heath 

1954 - 2007 


V Streetcar Named 'Democracy' 

f fAACP wants 
voters to 
decide 


rhe Cincinnati Chapter of 
NAACP wants citizens to 
:ide on a proposed streetcar 
n approved by city council, 
i plan calls for the construc- 
t of a 3.9.-miIe long street- 
line around downtown and 
' ts of.Over-the-Rhine, with 
Dnnector leading to uptown 
ghborhoods at the top of 
hill. 

rhe city hopes the streetcars 
1 create new jobs, business 
I economic growth. The 
tional Association for the 
vancement of Colored Peo- 
(NAACP) wants voters to 

e NAACP has circu- 

petitions for an amend- 

ht to the city charter that__ 

leteimto^wltethCT^majOT Stree,cars of var y' n 9 designs and styles are seen in many large American cities. 



ADVOCATING JUSTICE • BUILDING COMMUNITY 


3CDC Accused of Racial Conspiracy 

Metropole tenants sue to stop eviction 


isportation project, such as 
:etcars, should be approved. The NAACP says it 
already submitted sufficient signatures to put the 
te on the ballot but is continuing to circulate peti¬ 


tions to make sure voters get to decide. In addition to the $200 million cost t 

“All we are demanding is a vote,” says Christo- streetcar system, operating costs will c 
pher Smitherman, president of the NAACP. “They ther $60 million dollar 
seem to fear people voting on this issue." imbalance, Smitherman Street 


T he Cincinnati Center City 
Development Corporation 
(3CDC) is using strong- 
arm tactics to force people from the 
Metropole Apartments, according to 
a civil-rights lawsuit filed Aug. 18 in 
federal court. 

The complaint by the Metropole 

Tenants _ 

Association || 

alleges 3CDC 
used Cincinnati 
Police officers 
to harass and 
intimidate 
residents. The 
complaint also 
alleges that 
the sale of the 
subsidized 
low-income 
apartment 
building was 
deceptively 
conducted, 
violates federal housing law and will 
promote racial segregation. 

Defendants in the suit include 
3CDC, the city of Cincinnati, the 
U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) and the 
new management of the Metropole 
Apartments. Attorneys for the 


The lawsuit accuses 3CDC 
of deliberately eliminating 
low-income housing from 
downtown Cincinnati to 
make room for upscale, 
predominantly white 
residents, in direct violation 
of both the national and 
state Fair Housing Acts, 
both of which call for the 
development of housing 
that will racially integrate 
communities. 


The Metropole Apartments are a 
racially integrated housing complex. 
Approximately 60 percent of the 
tenants are African Americans, a 
majority of whom are elderly or 
disabled. The 230-unit building, 
whose tenants receive federal Section 
8 assistance with rent, has been 
one of the only affordable housing 
projects in the downtown area since 
1971. 

_ The Metropole 

‘ offers the 
only racially 
integrated low- 
income housing 
downtown, yet 
residents are 
being forced out 
to make way for 
a chic. up-$cale_ .. 
hoteL 

Downtown is 
one of only three 
communities in 
Hamilton County 
i that has been 
racially integrated 
for over 30 years, according to the 
lawsuit. Yet for the past 10 years 
3CDC, HUD and the city “have 
actively and deliberately sought to 
dismantle, displace or eliminate 
affordable housing from downtown 
Cincinnati,” the lawsuit says. 
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Caring for 
Criminals 

Drug dealers, rapists, 
murderers - in the Bewa, 
a special ward in the 
Bern University Hospital, 
in Switzerland, they are 
all patients. The unique 
security prison takes 
care of inmates with 
medical or psychological 
problems. A day in the 
only Swiss high-risk 
prison with high-end 
medical treatment. 

SURPRISE (SWITZERLAND) 

www. streetnewsservice. org 

{{Before we enter the prison cell, 

we will talk about who does what: 

left arm, right arm, left leg, right 
leg, head. Then we enter the cell, lay 
the inmate on the floor and hold him 
down.” 

The woman wearing the light- 
blue polo shirt with a name tag and 
deep blue trousers looks serious, but 
not unfriendly. Her voice is calm, her 
words are carefully chosen. She ex¬ 
plains the procedure when somebody 


loses his temper. “If the inmate doesn’t 
calm down, he has to go into the 
safety cell. There are neither lamps 
nor TV, no glass with which he could 
hurt himself. But you can still destroy 
things, for example, tear out the la- 
vabo from the wall. Depending on their 
state, people can develop immense 
strength.” 

Therese Bangerter, 46, sits at the 
meeting table in her office; the sun 
shines through the window and makes 
her blond hair shine. Outside the 
snowdrops are blooming. At the begin¬ 
ning of the conversation the director 
of the Berne Inselspital (Bewa) is a 
little reserved; he had too many bad 
experiences with the media. The Bewa 
for example, discretely located in one 
of the many clinics of the hospital, is 
a security prison, where inmates with 
medical or psychological problems 
are treated. Because the institution 
is unique in Switzerland, they all 


come here: Murderers, rapists, child 
abusers- criminals, about which the 
tabloids like to report. That’s also why 
journalists have camped in front of the 
entrance, hoping to get a statement 
from the staff. At the Bewa not only 
violent criminals are taken care of: 
here there are men and women in the 
penitentiary system, in imprisonment 
on remand or about to be deported- or 
not tolerable anymore in the psychia¬ 
try. 

At first glance, the Bewa seems 
a normal ward. At the second glance: 
the metal doors have a closable win¬ 
dow hatch, the so-called “Suppentorli”; 
in the hallway a security guard sits 
in front of surveillance monitors, and 
on the inside of the door there are 
no handles installed. “The only ones 
getting in here are the ones we let in 
and out anyway,” said Bangerter, with 
her her Bernese dialect which makes 
everything sound a little softer and 
rounder. Currently, not all rooms - or 
“Zaua” as Bangerter calls it - are occu¬ 
pied. You can spot the occupied ones 
because the Suppentorli is closed, 
meaning the inmates are in bed. In 
Switzerland, more men than women 
are in prison and therefore often on 
the Bewa. Nevertheless, “There are 
some very dangerous women in Swit¬ 
zerland.” 

Two beds, a table, a TV and a 
toilet, which is separated by a curtain 
from the rest room: at the Bewa there 
are only double rooms, one has no 
privacy here. “It is sometimes very dif¬ 
ficult for people who have been in pris¬ 
on for over 20 or 25 years. They are 
often solitary people”, says Bangerter 
and shrugs her shoulders: “We would 


experience the same: with a stranger 
in the room and the toilet is separated 
only by a curtain ... that’s not nice.” 

The work of the Bewa-staff - the 
team consists of 24 people, three of 
them are women - has two parts: “In 
the past you have called us guard¬ 
ians, but that is obsolete. Today, we 
are carers and supervisors”, explains 
Bangerter. In addition to her job as 
a deputy chief she is also the head 
of service. On one hand, she has to 
provide security and order, but on the 
other hand she needs to care for the 
inmates, for example helping when 
someone receives a letter that they 
do not understand. This dichotomy is 
a challenge: it may be that Bangerter 
explains the content of a long-awaited 
letter from the authorities in the 
morning. Later that day, the inmate 
becomes aggressive and wrecks the 
room to pieces. Then Bangerter has 
to overpower him and take him to the 


safety cell. “On a personal level is not 
easy, we walk on a narrow bridge”. 

No monsters 

Cancer, appendix, dental prob¬ 
lems, and an accident during sport 
activities in prison - the reasons why 
prisoners are on the Bewa are very 
different. “I have the impression that 
many people primarily end up in prison 
because they are mentally ill,” said 
Bangerter. Who had a schizophrenic 
psychosis, often sees no limits any¬ 
more. It happens easily that boundar¬ 
ies are overstepped. “If drugs, such 
as cocaine, are involved it becomes 
easily to commit a crime.” 

Older inmates come frequently 
to the Bewa. First, a check and 
later a hospital stay. “And at some 
point they come to us to die,” said 
Bangerter, shrugging her shoulders. 
Normally, visitors can only be re¬ 
ceived in the visiting room once a 
week for one hour. “But we are no 
monsters. If someone is very weak 
we decide, for example, that the sis¬ 
ter is allowed to make an open visit 
to her brother.” 

“For me it does not matter what 
someone has done, I treat them all 
equally,” clarifies senior physician 
Bidisha Chatterjee. The specialist 
in internal medicine, who in addi¬ 
tion to the Bewa also looks after the 
women’s prison Hindelbank, doesn’t 
talk about inmates, but about “pa¬ 
tients.” Her office is not as Therese 
Bangerter’s office in the administra¬ 
tive wing of the station, but goes off 
the corridor with the hospital rooms. 
The window is barred; across the of¬ 
fice is a shower room, next to it a toilet 
and a bath. “Back pain,” explains the 
doctor, “ is a typical health problem for 
prisoners, just like digestive problems, 
weight increase and insomnia, too.” 

It is difficult to sleep after sitting 23 
hours in a cell after something terrible 
has happened. 

“I have the impression that many 
people primarily end up in prison be¬ 
cause they are mentally ill”. Even 
if the same medical principles are 
applied, the work here is different 
from that in other wards. When the 
senior physician visits the room of a 
patient, the supervisors need to let 
her out again and she always has a 
safety button in case a patient be¬ 
comes aggressive. Chatterjee was 
never scared to see a patient. The 
40-year-old shakes her head smiling. 


“We provide care to the patients; we 
do not have to negotiate with them 
about whether they should call again 
or something. Many are happy to 
be treated “Some patients send the 
nurses Christmas wishes, on the grey 
prison paper.” 

Handcuffs and pepper 
spray 

The cooperation between 
medical and prison staff in a confined 
space is not easy. Medical treatment 
and security conflict every day. “Of 
course people come to us because 
they are in prison. First and foremost, 
they are here because they are ill. 

That is why medicine is a priority”, 
says the deputy head of department 
Bangerter. “The security must be or¬ 
ganized around it.” For certain tests - 
neurological or dentistry - the inmates 
need to be transferred to other depart¬ 
ments. For this, handcuffs are compul¬ 
sory. “Depending on the impression 
we have of someone, we also put fet¬ 
ters, too,” Bangerter says. 

Despite the high security stan¬ 
dards, there are prison inmates who 
want to be moved to the Bewa be¬ 
cause they believe it will be easier to 
escape. Once they realise, however, 
that this will probably not work, they 
want to return to prison. “Yes... we 
would probably try it, too”, Bangerter 
thoughtfully says. Since 2000, only 
one inmate has managed to escape, 
and he fortunately wasn’t dangerous. 

“I do not want to be quoted 
with my real name in the text. Maybe 
someone doesn’t like me and will 
search for me.” The tall man with 
dark hair has been working for almost 
four years at Bewa. He was actually 
trained to be a painter. “Everyone 
working in prison is newcomer. Proper 
training is required to work in the pris¬ 
on”, he explains. 

At first he was skeptical about 
how he would cope with the patients, 
but he soon stopped worrying. “We 
have a wrong picture of prisoners, 
which probably comes from the jail¬ 
birds on TV. The cliche about the tat¬ 
toos is true perhaps - but otherwise 
the people are like you and me. What 
you learn here is that the way to prison 
is not a far one. There are enough 
people who are imprisoned for minor 
offenses. “ A constant issue at the 
Bewa is privacy: “The security staff is 
always present during the medical ex¬ 
aminations - whether it is at the dentist 



A warden looking into the cell. Photo: Annette Boutellier 
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or the urologist. We see everything, 
even the diagnosis. Indeed, we try to 
stay in the background. But of course, 
the inmates can’t forget that someone 
is there. “ 

Like dogs 

“Those who work here must be 
philanthropists”, Therese Bangerter 
thinks. She and her colleague, who 
asked to remain anonymous, make a 
tour of the department: waiting room, 
quarantine rooms, drug toilet. The lat¬ 


ter is for body packers, people who 
have drugs hidden in the digestive 
tract. The toilet is designed so that 
everything that comes out of the body 
is immediately sucked. “Couriers from 
overseas have up to 100 drugs pack¬ 
ages, called fingerlings, in the stom¬ 
ach. Thumb sized portions, usually 
packed in several layers of condoms 
“. “The most difficult for me are the 
women imprisoned pending deporta¬ 
tion” Bangerter says, striking her hair 
behind her ear. “I go with them to the 



hospital to do the ultrasound examina¬ 
tions and talk to them about the babies 
to come. Even at birth I am present, 
these women have no one else. We 
had a woman here who was suppose 
to give birth on April 20. But recently 
a fax has arrived from the Foreign 
Service. It said the woman had been 
deported. Now I think, of course, about 
how she’s doing in her country of ori- 
gin. 

Her co-worker shares a story: 
“Right now we have somebody here 


who is violent and tied to the couch. 
Whenever the care staff is doing their 
job, I have to be there and hold him. 
He looks into my eyes and says: ‘I’ll 
kill you, I’ll kill you, I’ll kill you’. When 
you have a bad day you go home with 
an apprehensive feeling.” 

And yet, they don’t feel fear. 
Bangerter says: “It’s the same with 
dogs. They also realize when you’re 
afraid”. 


Happy Birthday Amnesty! 



Tissanaiyagam. Photo: Laura Osborne-Coffey 


Amnesty International 
turns 50 this month 

LAURA OSBORNE-COFFEY 

Contributing Writer 

A mnesty International turns 50 this 
month! Founded in 1961, Am¬ 
nesty International was the brain child 
of British lawyer, Peter Benenson. He 
read an article about two students in 
Portugal, who were arrested simply 
for making a toast to freedom in a bar. 
This incident was the incentive for Mr. 
Benenson to write an article in the 
London Observer, titled “The Forgot¬ 
ten Prisoners.” After writing this arti¬ 
cle, which was reprinted in other coun¬ 
tries, he started a program called 
“Appeal for Amnesty 1961.” It 
was to help what he termed 
‘prisoners of conscience’ - men 
women and children who are ar¬ 
rested or detained for their race, 
religion, work, or political view 
- be treated fairly and within in¬ 
ternational laws. After the initial 
meeting that July, Mr. Benenson 
thought this would be a one year pro¬ 
gram to help to free these ‘forgotten 
prisoners.’ However, the incidence of 
such cases of prisoners of conscience 
soon grew as international aware¬ 
ness of the plight of these people was 


known. Soon, Amnesty International 
took on the cause of working against 
torture in all cases. 

In 1977 Amnesty International was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. In 
the mid-seventies, Amnesty took on 
work for abolition against the death 
penalty. In the 1980’s and 90’s, Am¬ 
nesty widened its focus to adapt to the 
changing nature of human rights abus¬ 
es, as many governments who used to 
imprison prisoners of conscience were 


now disappearing them instead, or 
executing them extra-judicially. Am¬ 
nesty International’s 30th anniver¬ 
sary saw the organization broaden 
its scope to cover work on abuses by 
armed opposition groups, hostage 
taking and people imprisoned due to 
their sexual orientation. And after 
9-11, Amnesty took on the cause of 
working against ‘rendition’ - cases of 
people who were forcibly removed 
to countries where torture could and 
did occur. Also in the last decade, 
the organization adopted a change 
to its mandate to work on the case of 
social economic and cultural rights 
thus committing itself to advance 
both the universality and indivisibility 
of all human rights enshrined in the 
Universal Declaration. 


In honor of Amnesty’s 50th Birth¬ 
day, Amnesty International Group 86 
held a very successful meeting at the 
University Of Cincinnati Law School 
on Saturday May 7th. Fifty people 
from the community and the University 


of Cincinnati Amnesty student group 
attended. The morning panel, titled: 
Egypt Libya and the future of Human 
Rights in the Middle East was power- 
packed with speakers: Robert Haug, 
Stephen Porter and Elizabeth Frier¬ 
son, all professors of History at the 
University of Cincinnati and Bert Lock- 
wood, professor at the UC School of 
Law and director of the Urban Morgan 
Institute for Human Rights. Moderator 
for this panel was Debra Ehrenberg, 
the Director for Amnesty’s Midwest 


office in Chicago. Mr. Haug discussed 
the Muslim Brotherhood’s beginnings 
as a liberal democracy and their cur¬ 
rent form and focus, and stated that it 
is interesting that a peaceful protest in 
Egypt succeeded where other, armed 
revolutions have not, and Mr. Porter 
discussed the history of human rights 
in the region, and the audience discov¬ 
ered that in April 1968 the U.N. Inter¬ 
national Conference on Human Rights 
was held in Tehran, and the results of 
this conference with a trend in the Mid¬ 
dle East of state rights over individual 
rights, which he called the ‘rhetoric of 
acrobats’ and has been much used 
since then. Ms. Frierson discussed 
the history of democratic leanings in 
the Middle East with Iran’s 
First Constitution in 1876, 
which was later broken by the 
Shah upon going to war with 
Russia, and shared that other 
democratic steps had been 
taken in the past. Mr. Lock- 
wood discussed current legal 
issues relevant to the region 
and the human rights agenda. 
He stated that on the BBC, 
that the flows of refugees from 
Libya into Tunisia have been 
constant. The Interior Minister 
commented that he has ‘seen 
nothing like it’ - with all the 
troubles in their own country, 
the Tunisians have taken care 
of the refugees, and he ‘has 
never seen such a generous 
pouring out of spirit.’ Bert stat¬ 
ed that it is ‘not sexy work’, but 
there needs to be international 
human rights institutions built up in the 
area. The speakers also discussed if 
any form of human rights agenda or 
organization be allowed in the region 
after the current unrest. 

After a great lunch of pizza pro¬ 
vided by Marco’s in Deer Park and a 
donor, the keynote speaker J.S. Tis¬ 
sanaiyagam (aka: Tissa) spoke. Origi¬ 
nally from Sri Lanka and a journalist 
for the last 20 years, Tissa talked 
about the past and current political 


climate in Sri Lanka, and the civil war 
between the Singalese Majority and 
the Tamil minority, which ended in 

2009. Tissa shared that he wrote two 
paragraphs in a journal about Tamil 
issues that were critical of the govern¬ 
ment. He was arrested in March of 
2008, then charged in August, and 
then on August 31,2009 he was con¬ 
victed. He was reluctant to speak of 
his time in prison as it brought back 
poor memories. During this time, Am¬ 
nesty International adopted Tissa as 

a prisoner of conscience, as he was 
prosecuted solely for his legitimate 
journalistic activities. In a statement 
to mark the World Press Freedom 
Day, US President Barack Obama 
mentioned Tissainayagam. He said: 

“In every corner of the globe, there 
are journalists in jail or being actively 
harassed ... Emblematic examples of 
this distressing reality are figures like 
J.S. Tissainayagam in Sri Lanka, or 
Shi Tao and Hu Jia in China.” Tissa 
was the first winner of the Peter Mack- 
ler Award for Courageous and Ethi¬ 
cal Journalism; Foreign Journalist of 
the Year at the British Press Awards 

2010. Tissa explained that he was 
pardoned on 3 May 2010, as the sen¬ 
tence he’d received couldn’t be com¬ 
muted; only pardoned by President 
Rajapakse. The audience asked Tissa 
many questions, and gave him a huge 
round of applause for coming and 
speaking honestly about his situation 
in Sri Lanka. He told the group that 
due to his charges and his release, “I 
cannot go back.” He said “Like me, 
many journalists in Sri Lanka are repri¬ 
manded, arrested or shot just for what 
we write.” 

The attendees then did a ‘toast 
to freedom’ with Debra Erenberg, 
who led the group in a discussion of 
Amnesty’s current campaigns, such 
as the Maternal Mortality campaign 
and the upcoming Torture Awareness 
month in June. 

Look for more events throughout 
the year to help Amnesty celebrate its 
50th anniversary! 


“Like me, many 
journalists in Sri Lanka 
are reprimanded, 
arrested or shot just for 
what we write. I cannot 
go back.” 



Tissanaiyagam and fellow supporter. Photo: Laura Osborne-Coffey 
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Hail to the Chief? 


Barack Obama had his Ground 
Zero moment after hunting 
Bin Laden, but the President’s 
speech, seen by many as soft, 
is already raising criticism. At the 
same time, conspiracy theories 
regarding Bin Laden’s death are 
stronger than ever. 


Adam Forrest 

The Big Issue (Scotland) 

www. streetnewsservice. org 

R emember the moment President 

George Bush stood with a megaphone 
on the rubble of the World Trade Cen¬ 
tre? An arm round the shoulders of a retired 
fire fighter, eyes moist with emotion, Bush 
struggled at first to make himself heard to 
the gathered throng of rescue workers. "We 
can't hear you George," someone said. "Well 
I hear you," the President shouted. "And the 
people who knocked these buildings down 
will hear all of us soon." Cue mammoth 
cheers. Say what you like about him - imbe¬ 
cile, cowboy, warmonger - but Bush grasped 
the power of symbolism. 

Will anyone remember the day Presi¬ 
dent Obama visited Ground Zero after the 


death. A Daily Beast/Newsweek 
poll demonstrated no improve¬ 
ment in his numbers: an approval 
rating of 48 per cent before and 
after the killing. 

Predictions the ruthless dis¬ 
patch of Public Enemy No.l will 
hand Obama four more years ap¬ 
pear hasty. Americans don't allow 
lasting 'Warrior President' my¬ 
thology to surround non-serving 
politicians (as opposed to actual 
soldiers like Ulysses S. Grant or 
Eisenhower). Bush Senior saw 
his approval ratings soar to 90 
per cent after victory in the Gulf 
in 1991, but he was ejected from office in 
favor of charmer-in-chief Clinton a year later. 
According to Gallup, most Americans (89%) 
want the military to get most of the credit 
for Bin Laden's demise, followed by the CIA, 
(62%) then Obama (35%). 

A slight short-term bounce aside, opin¬ 
ion about Barack Obama seems to have 
solidified in an increasingly shrill, polarized 
America. The election of 2012 will be won or 
lost on the basis of the President's economic 
message to the relatively small number of 
moderates, and the abilities of the Repub¬ 
lican candidate to offer an alternative. The 
elimination of Bin Laden will certainly make 
it harder for Obama's opponent to attack 
him on national security, but Americans have 
been steadily less concerned with foreign 
policy questions for the past five years. 



U.S. President Barack Obama and Vice President Joe Biden, along with members of the national 
security team, receive an update on the mission against Osama bin Laden in the Situation Room 
of the White REUTERS/White House/Pete Souza 


killing of Osama Bin Laden? No-body ex¬ 
pected triumphalism from this softly-spoken, 
scholarly man, but his stumbling speech to 
NYC fire fighters contained nothing distin¬ 
guished; the days after al-Qaeda leader's 
death no indelible summation of national 
mood. 

Instead, his administration is fending 
off questions over the changing details of 
the Navy Seal operation, a lack of clarity 
officials blame on the "fog of war". Sarah 
Palin's stock may be falling, but she will not 
be the only American to think Obama has 
"pussy-footed" over the decision not to re¬ 
lease the photo of Bin Laden's bloodied face. 
The hawkish right has also seized on the fact 
the President "slept on it", waiting 16 hours 
to give the Navy Seals the go-ahead. And 
conspiracy theories - the fantastical stories 
of the never-convinced - continue to grow 
tentacles. 

Pundits in Washington are already puz¬ 
zling over the state of the expected Obama 
poll bump. Although one showed an imme¬ 
diate nine point leap, a CNN survey later last 
week his approval at 52 per cent - up from 
just 1 point from polling before Bin Laden's 


Internationally, the killing of Bin Laden 
promises more difficulties than advantages. 
The relationship with Pakistan and its Byz¬ 
antine power structures becomes messier 
and murkier. Maintaining 100,000 troops 
in Afghanistan becomes more difficult to 
justify. Much of 'Arab Street' appears to 
have more important things on its mind, but 
widespread suspicion toward US military 
action, however small and carefully crafted, 
has been re-awakened in the Muslim world. 
To hear so many people in Pakistan state flat 
disbelief in any explanation America has to 
offer regarding Bin Laden should disturb the 
White House, even if such distrust is not en¬ 
tirely unexpected. 

The moment places new scrutiny on 
the Obama foreign policy: does he offer any 
more inspiring than cautious management 
of the mess his predecessor left behind? 
Even if he were able to do so, it might not 
matter much to a domestic audience in 
2012. It'll be the economy, stupid, once 
again; Bin Laden nothing more a bad memo¬ 
ry in the commotion over dollars and cents. 
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Conspiracy theories 

By Brendan O’Neill 
The Big Issue (Scotland) 

www. streetnewsservice. org 

Y ou couldn’t have asked for a better snapshot of the political jitteri¬ 
ness of the West than the epic tussle over what to do with Osama 
bin Laden’s body. 

On the one hand US officials wanted to get shot of it as quickly as 
possible, so that there could never be a shrine or a rallying point for 
possible future apocalyptic terrorists. So they dumped OBL at sea. Yet 
on the other hand they feared that the absence of a body might fuel 
conspiracy theorists, all those computer-bound cranks and socially inad¬ 
equate bloggers who would claim that bin Laden was actually still alive 
and possibly hidden in Roswell alongside that alien. So they considered 
releasing a photo of the body in a desperate bid to nip such nonsense in 
the bud. 

However, they feared that publishing a pic of the body, with bullet- 
wounded head and bloodstained face might rile radical Islamists and 
give rise to vengeful terrorism. So President Obama said no photo would 
be forthcoming. And there you have it. In the great weighing-up of whom 
it is more acceptable to annoy - conspiracy-minded loners or wannabe 
holy warriors - the Obama administration opted to irritate the former and 
try to placate the latter. Not releasing That Photo would have serious 
consequences, yes, giving rise to endless jibber jabber about OBL still 
being alive. But releasing That Photo might have an even more serious 
impact, possibly radicalizing more warriors against the West. It is a strik¬ 
ing insight into the fear-fuelled machinations of modern Western govern¬ 
ments that even when they successfully take out someone as reviled 
as bin Laden, still they tie themselves in knots over how to present their 
actions to the public, fearing doubt and ignorance from their own people 
and bloody reprisals from Johnny Foreigner. 

And so it is not surprising that their keen anticipation of conspiratori¬ 
al rumors - the almost instantaneous headlines telling us there would be 
an “explosion of conspiracy theories” - became a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Because what the torturous post-OBL debate reveals is that conspiracy 
theories do not simply spring from the caliginous minds of men in anor¬ 
aks who should try to get girlfriends. They are also unwittingly nurtured 
by the political mainstream itself, by the inability of our rulers to provide 
a coherent political narrative - and more importantly some *meaning* - to 
key world events. Such moral incoherence can act almost as an invita¬ 
tion to conspiracy theorists to come and pick at the official story, like 
the intellectual equivalent of vultures around a decaying body politic. 
Already, as prophesized, the OBL conspiracy theorists are in full swing. 
Some claim he is in American custody, others that he has been bought 
off by the US and sent to live in a nice pile on the condition that he never 
speaks publicly or wags his finger at the world again. 

Long-standing conspiracy theorists such as Alex Jones, 9/11 
“truther” and friend of Charlie Sheen, have said that the photo of Obama 
and others watching the raid on bin Laden’s compound is “obviously 
staged”. Some have tried to present the modern-day propensity to be¬ 
lieve BS as a peculiarly foreign thing. One journalist tells us that “the 
Islamic world is amazingly receptive to conspiracy theories”. 

Yet from the Princess Diana murder nonsense to the belief that 
weapons inspector David Kelly was bumped off by Tony Blair, it is clear 
that very respectable people with white faces also buy into the conspira¬ 
torial outlook. The Diana conspiracy theories are indulged by Middle 
England, being frequently rehashed in their bibles the Daily Mail and the 
Daily Express, while the David Kelly conspiracy theories remain the pre¬ 
serve of the more well-to-do classes, including broadsheet journalists, 
esteemed doctors and even politicians. 

Today, it is not only the uneducated who weave crazy stories to 
try to explain unexpected or major events - so does the so-called intel¬ 
lectual elite. Indeed, one of the most striking features of our age is the 
almost constant questioning of official truths. Often, the very fact that 
they are presented to us as “official” - as a top-down explanation of 
events - seems to make them instantly dodgy. A widespread and rather 
unhealthy anti-political cynicism, where figures of authority are now 
frequently viewed as grubby, self-serving liars or charlatans, has led 
to a situation where the phrase “official version of events” is automati¬ 
cally seen as a marker for something suspect - a cover-up, perhaps, or 
an exercise in myth-making. And this culture of cynicism, upon which 
conspiracy theorizing so joyously feasts, was nurtured not by rednecks 
in America or OBL supporters in the Islamic world, but rather by today’s 
fashionable, metropolitan opinion-forming elite, who often affect an at¬ 
titude of profound distrust and disdain for anyone in a traditional position 
of power. It’s too simple to blame an army of Twittering doubters for the 
undermining of the concept of Truth today and for the rise of all sorts of 
“counter knowledge” and “alternative histories”. Because in truth, it’s the 
thoroughly mainstream fashion for a kind of teenage cynicism towards 
anyone in authority, coupled with the political classes’ inability to explain 
their beliefs and their actions in any profound way, which gives a green 
light to doubters and cranks. 

Why wouldn’t there be conspiracy theories about OBL’s death, when 
the Obama administration and its supporters were so panicked and 
confused and defensive in their attempt to explain how it happened and 
why? 
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We remember buddy gray 

Decades ago, buddy gray and a group of devoted activists saw an emerging need for social 
services and housing solutions here in Cincinnati. They began by picking up homeless 
people off of the street and bringing them into their very own apartments in Over-the-Rhine. 
They took care of them as if they were family, coaxing them out of alcoholism, feeding 
them, and clothing them, buddy was one of the biggest inspirations in the development of 
Streetvibes. Here, Bonnie Nuemeier remembers and reflects on the impact one man could 
have to so many. 

b uddy gray (he preferred his name in lower case letters) was a war 

resister, carpenter, preservationist, poet, community journalist, baseball 
coach, and friend to many. And he was known best as a relentless and 
uncompromising advocate for low-income housing and other services for the 
poor. He came from a small-town, working class family to live in Over-the-Rhine 
because he believed in the cause of liberation. He had decided, when he was 
still a young man, that he could not tolerate the poverty and discrimination he 
saw in the world around him. So he entered what his brother Jack called “a 
journey of fearless, selfless service.” 

Many people are dedicated to feeding and housing the poor. Others are 
dedicated to organizing for change, buddy’s insight was to bring these two 
ways of service together. He saw the people of Over-the-Rhine, not just as 
downtrodden souls to be given a meal or a bed for the night, but partners in a 
struggle to change the system and heal society. 

Therefore, buddy worked to organize people and groups into an Over-the- 
Rhine People’s movement that includes organizations like the Drop Inn center, 
ReSTOC, the Over-the-Rhine Housing Network, and the local, state, and 
national Coalitions for the Homeless. He worked with many homeless people 
who are now leaders in that movement. 

His capacity for work was legendary. Within a day’s time, he might attend a 
City Council hearing, work on the plumbing of a ReSTOC building, help an old 
man get off a park bench and into the shelter of the Drop Inn, write a poem, and 
do the notes for the next day’s meeting. He lived very simply, in an apartment on 
Race Street, owned little, and cared nothing for fashion or show. As Jack Gray 
said at the memorial after buddy’s death, “He feared no man. He took nothing 
and he served everyone. He worked to feed the hungry, free the captive, and 



buddy gray being interviewed by filmmaker Michael Moore for his movie The Big One.' Buddy was killed before 
the movie was completed. Photo: Jimmy Heath. 


heal the sick.” Many people are alive and living healthy lives today because the 
work of buddy gray. He earned, thereby, the respect and love of many. 

He also earned the bitter hatred of some real estate developers and some 
politicians, including, of course, some developer-politicians. For months before 
his death, an unknown person (or persons, or class of persons) maintained 
a hate campaign which featured death threats, a stop-sign-shaped stickers 
reading “NO WAY BUDDY GRAY,” and if you called a certain number, a seven- 
minute, anti-buddy recorded phone message. On November 15, 1996, during 
a meeting at the Drop Inn Center, buddy was shot and killed by a mentally ill, 
formerly homeless many buddy had befriended, buddy was 46 years old. No 
one knows if he had contacts with the NO-WAY-BUDDY-GRAY campaign. No 
one knows how he obtained the expensive pistol he used in the shooting. Within 
an hour of buddy’s death, the phone recording was disconnected. 

Eight days later, over two thousand people from Cincinnati, Boston, 
Washington, and Chicago, and other cities marched silently through the streets 
in buddy gray’s honor and in support of the homeless. 

-Bonnie Neumeier 


How Did It Happen? 

i don’t yet choose to be a carpenter 

buddy gray 

If nuclear bombs production still steals 

i didn’t know how it happened... many events, 

the housing construction budget 
as long as churches and synagogues 

witnesses, years... 

and temples do reverent rituals 

but more important-it has... 

for rights 

i don’t desire to be happy unless happiness 

and speak in pious platitudes of peace 

is a universal right 

and take no angry action 

i don’t care to be at peace when teenagers 

that stops American Business as usual 

of the third world must learn to 

to end homelessness, imperialism 

shoot anti-aircraft guns at American 

as long as business lunches still happen in 

invading planes 

the glass condos looking out over 

i don’t want to be acceptable as long as rape, 

the homeless and hungry on the 

racism/sexism, multinational profit, 

cold streets 10 stories below 

CIA destabilization of governments, 

as long as the City Fathers can work 8 

joblessness, homelessness are 

hours a week for $35,000 and do 

acceptable 

little to learn of the people’s 

i don’t intend to be calm, pleasant and 

problems over whom they rule 

likable if the stink of injustice must be 

i fully intend to dream of happiness and peace 

raised 

when 1 sleep. 

i don’t expect to be patient until there is 

food clothing, shelter, medical care, 

“HOUSING NOW” FOR ALL 

education, equality, green space and 

i don’t know how to be quiet when our 

peace for all... 

voices may be the only counter to 

and meanwhile, awake to live as 

the Rich’s media controls, limits 

unacceptably, 

inversions of the truth 

non-calmly 

i don’t think about being respectful 

unpleasantly 

when hunger exists in the land of plenty 

dislikably 

poverty exists in this nation of wealth 

impatiently 

uneducation and ill health run 

loudly 

rampant in this place of advanced 

disrespectfully 

technology and toxic waste ravages 

and disruptively 

this once-beautiful country 

and as contagiously 

now owned by a handful 

collectively as 1 am able 

i don’t plan to be non-disruptive of the 

as long as is necessary 

“order” around us 

-December 1, 1989 


Gone 

WILLA DENISE JONES 

Contributing Writer and Streetvibes Distributor 
Do you ever think of the days of the past? 

Do you ever think those being the good days, why they couldn't 
last? 

Remembering when we were children doing everything our 
elders said 

Remembering eating breakfast, lunch, dinner and even what 
time it was for bed 

As time passed some of us traded going to church for drinking 
beer and wine 

Some of us grew up and changed so fast that we just simply 
ignored the signs 


As time passed everything changed all the rules even people, 
places and things 

But time goes on carrying us with it, and we know it can’t end 
until the fat lady sings! 

So we keep going on trying to keep up with time and loosing our 
sense of being free 

Today we never forget to lock all door, windows and try never to 
go out alone, you see! 

So much robbing, back stabbing, short changing and all of the 
senseless killings 

I love to let my mind drift to the past because the present is so 
hard dealing! 

So for me taking my memory back as far as I can 

Keep me in tune and my eyes open to the future as I pray for 
people all over God’s land! 


I Remember 
buddy 


BONNIE NEUMEIER 

Contributing Writer 

Zipping through 
Washington Park on his 
bike 

Wearing his yellow hard 
hat fixing up housing 
Carrying a huge stack 
of documents to the 
podium at City Hall 
Drinking a carton of 
chocolate milk 
Hugging children on the 
street 

Putting his arms around 
friends homeless in the 
park 

Picking up Nannie to 
defend our homes from 
demolition 
Encouraging 
involvement in our 
efforts 

Sending little notes at 
meetings to keep us 
sane 

Calling his Mom often 
Playing an energetic 
game of baseball 
Remembering names 
and phone numbers by 
rote 

Watching election 
returns and naming 
senators in each state 
Riding around in his 
blue truck 

Wearing headbands of 
all different colors 
Saying so much in a 
small sound bite 


Taking lengthy 
notes for clarity and 
documentation 
Listening to Phil Ochs, 
Pete Seeger, and Peter, 
Paul & Mary 
Carrying his tools in 
a big 5 gallon white 
bucket 

Offering ReSTOC 
housing to displaced 
neighbors 
Planting trees and 
seeds for change 
Sacrificing his life for 
what he believed in 
Making mountains of 
phone calls late at night 
Teaching others how to 
lead and live simply 
Dreaming big dreams 
Doing the seemingly 
impossible 
Building connections 
around the country 
Standing up for human 
rights 

Laughing to help get us 
through 

Loving Wilbur his friend 
who pulled the trigger 
Buddy was as ordinary 
as you and me 
But with extraordinary 
fiery determination to 
put all he had in the 
service of his vision 
Believing that one day 
we all will be free 
Demanding justice 
shine in Over-the-Rhine 
As well as all over this 
land. 
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U.S. Woman Documents 
Homelessness in Memoir 



An Unfortunate life of sexual abuse, 
date rape, and homelessness 
brought Brianna Karp to document 
her struggles in a new book, “The 
Girl’s Guide to Homelessness: A 
Memoir” 

REUTERS 

www. streetnewsservice. org 

B rianna Karp has had an unfortunate life - sexu¬ 
al abuse, date rape, an unhappy Internet love 
affair and homelessness. But the 26-year-old 
from southern California, has still managed to find the 
joy in living and tells her story in “The Girl’s Guide to 
Homelessness: A Memoir,” which is published this 
month. 

It’s an ongoing story, reality television in print. Af¬ 
ter the broad brush memories in the initial pages the 
book moves to the central theme - homelessness and 
urban survival. All along the way it’s harrowing, even 
when the reader can suspect what comes next and 
the end result is a book deal. Karp now lives in a con¬ 
verted shed on a dirt lot. Whatever success she has 
achieved she attributes not to being brilliant or smart 
but perhaps to be more determined. 

“I have my sad times when I just want to cry and 
say I can’t do it anymore. Then I cry, get up and get 
moving. What’s your other option?” she said. Karp’s 


tribulations began early 
with a broken home but 
life started to look up when 
she was able to make her 
own decisions. Raised as 
a Jehovah’s Witness she 
rejected the church, moved 
away from her family and 
took care of herself until 
she lost her job. 

After an unsuccessful 
job hunt she inherited her 
father’s 30-foot (10-meter) 
trailer after his suicide and 
learned she can camp 
out in the parking lots of certain Wal-Mart stores if 
she remained discreet. The arrangement made her 
less than technically homeless, an advantage Karp 
acknowledges but emphasizes there are various de¬ 
grees of homelessness. 

Karp seems highly organized and decisive. It’s 
hard to fathom how she can suffer one calamity after 
another and ultimately find herself camped out in a 
car park. But as the book shows bad life changes are 
uncontrollable and can happen to anyone. “Home¬ 
less people are real people with real stories,” Karp 
said. 

Karp admits she still needs therapy though she 
is currently not talking to anyone. “I probably should 
be but my therapist moved on and I need a new one," 
she admitted. “It is on my ‘to do’ list, definitely.” 


She’s currently working as a marketing assistant 
for a non-profit theater company in Costa Mesa, Cali¬ 
fornia and commutes 40 miles each way, every day. 
She is trying to scrape together enough to secure a 
permanent home for herself and her dog, who is one 
of her few joys in life. But “things can derail you when 
you are homeless and struggling - like a flat battery,” 
she said. 

Her British fiancee, whom she met on the Internet 
and supported while he visited the U.S., even though 
she was homeless, eventually went back to the moth¬ 
er of his child. Karp was left on the street in Britain at 
Christmas to be picked up by the police in the cold 

Through it all though, Karp remain optimistic.“l 
don’t believe in ‘I’m a victim,”’ she said. “I went to 
pains to be as honest and as brutal about myself as I 
could. There was a temptation to gloss things over.” 


A Bad Bill 

SUSAN LAKES RESEARCH:JESSIE CALL 

Streetvibes Staff Writer Streetvibes Summer Intern 


P roponents and opponents testified on 
the merits and drawbacks of a house 
bill that’s designed to upgrade Ohio’s 
election system in time for the 2012 presi¬ 
dential election. 

The bill, House Bill 194, includes 
technological advances, such as allowing 
on-line address changes. The advances 
aren’t what’s bothering some opponents. 
It’s the potential obstacles to registering 
that could impact thousands of Ohioans, 
rendering their votes uncountable. 

“Our research has shown that Ohio 
can dramatically improve the accuracy of 
the information on its voter lists,” said Da¬ 
vid Becker, project director of the election 
initiatives team of the Pew Center on the 
states, a division of the Pew Charitable 
Trusts. His research indicates that 1 and 8 
active voter records nationally is no longer 
valid or contains a significant error. 

The proposed changes to Ohio’s 
election process presented in the 300 
page long HB 184 may disrupt the system 
more than help, according to some of the 
bill’s opponents. 

Professor Daniel P. Tokaji is one of 
them. He is the professor of law at Ohio 
State’s Moritz College of Law, and has 
written extensively about the state’s voting 
laws and has served as counsel for plain¬ 
tiffs in voting rights cases 

Tokaji testified that the massive elec¬ 
tion bill could potentially disrupt the stabil¬ 
ity of Ohio’s election system and make it 
more difficult for eligible citizens to vote 
and have their votes counted. 

The changes made when Ohio last 
changed election laws were partly con¬ 
structive, but, on the whole, bad. “...it too 
had a destabilizing effect on our election 
system, resulting in multiple lawsuits and 
court orders—not to mention confusion 
for election officials, poll workers and vot¬ 
ers, “ Tokaji said. 

It took years to sort out the confusion 
from the changes form six years ago, and 
Tokaji cautioned that the recent changes 
might have the same effect. 

“What’s the big lesson to be learned 
form recent history? Changes in election 


law, however well-intentioned, invariably 
have unanticipated consequences,” the 
professor said. 

It’s the combination of all the 
proposed changes that concerns 
Tokaji.’’Unfortunately, their net effect 
would be to make our election system 
worse rather than better.” 

Taken together, the provisions of 
the bill would likely be good for election 
lawyers since they would provide fertile 
ground for legal challenges. “But they 
are not good news for our election eco¬ 
system,” he said. “They are especially 
bad news form the perspective of voters 
who want to (be) sure they can vote and 
have their vote counted.” 

Ohio Secretary of State, Jon 
Husted, provided written testimony that 
essentially places problem free voting 
on the backs of voters. To Husted, the 
house bill makes it easier for voters to 
fulfill their individual responsibilities to 
do the following: 

o Register to vote 
o Keep address updated, 
o Bring the proper ID to the polls 
o Vote at the proper precinct. 

The bill’s provision provides ways 
for voters to make address changes on¬ 
line, resulting in cost savings, according 
to Husted’s testimony. In the last gen¬ 
eral election, voters who had changed 
addresses or names without notifying 
the election board accounted for more 
than half of the provisional ballots cast. 
The online change system, according 
to Husted, would reduce the number 
of provisional ballots and increase the 
number of regular ballots. 

At least two locals who had planned 
to testify before the committee left be¬ 
fore getting a chance to testify. Ricardo 
Taylor form The Cincinnati Coalition for 
the Homeless and Pat Clifford repre¬ 
senting Common Cause did not speak, 
but did leave written testimony. 

Bill Paton reminded the committee 
that voting is a right and not a privilege. 


Progress of House Bill 194 

oPassed by the Ohio House of Representatives on March 18 by a party-line 
vote of 54-40. 

oReferred to the Ohio Senate on March 19 where it is awaiting assignment 
to a Senate committee. 

oThe Ohio Senate can ignore the bill, pass the bill as written, or amend the 
bill and pass it with changes and reconcile any differences with the House 
before sending it to the Governor for signature. 

Some changes to absentee voter process: 

oCounties can no longer solicit absentee ballots, instead, voters must 
proactively request one. 

oCounties cannot pay the costs of return postage on absentee ballots, 
instead, voters must pay these costs on their own. 

Some changes to provisional ballot procedures: 

oVoters without identification at the polling place will no longer be allowed to 
sign an affirmation that they do not have identification in order to have their 
ballots counted. 

oVoters without identification at the polling place will, however, be able to 
sign an affirmation of identity and provide name, address, last four digits of 
the voter’s Social Security number or identification number, signature, and 
date of birth. 

oThe procedure which allows a voter submitting a provisional ballot to 
provide proof of their identification within 10 days would be eliminated. 

How the bill could impact voters experiencing homelessness: 

oVoters without identification or a Social Security number may have their 
ballots rejected at the polling place. 

oVoters who have recently moved to another precinct will not be instructed 
on where they should go to vote if they arrive at the wrong precinct. 

oVoters needing to vote absentee will have to be proactive in requesting a 
ballot and bear the costs of voting. 

Local supporters: 

oThe bill was sponsored by two Hamilton County Republican 
representatives: Robert Mecklenborg and Louis Blessing 

oThe two other Hamilton County Republican representatives, Peter 
Strautberg and Ron Maag, also voted for the bill. 

oThe remaining Hamilton County representatives, all Democrats, voted 
against the bill: Denise Driehaus, Dale Mallory, Connie Pillich, and Alicia 
Reece. 
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Shelter: Women and Children 


Central Access Point 381-SAFE 

Cincinnati Union Bethel 768-6907 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Bethany House 557-2873 

1841 FairmountAve, Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Grace Place Catholic Worker House 681-2365 

6037 CaryAve, Cinti, Ohio 45224 
Salvation Army 762-5660 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 872-9259 

Shelter: Men 

City Gospel Mission 241-5525 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 

1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661 -4620 

Shelter: Both 


Anthony House (Youth) 961-4080 

2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 
Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 761-1480 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 
Drop Inn Center 721-0643 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Interfaith Hospitality Network 471-1100 

Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 221-3350 

3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 

Housing: 


CMHA 721-4580 

Excel Development 632-7149 

OTR Community Housing 381-1171 

114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Tender Mercies 721-8666 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Tom Geiger House 961-4555 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 751-0643 

Volunteers of America 381-1954 

Anna Louise Inn 421-5211 


Food/Clothina 

Lord’s Pantry 621-5300 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 961-1983 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 
Our Daily Bread 621-6364 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 535-2719 

Churches Active in Northside 591-2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 45209 
St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 


Charlie’s 3/4 House 784-1853 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Prospect House 921-1613 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 961-2256 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 961-4663 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


AA Hotline 351-0422 

CCAT 381-6672 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Joseph House (Veterans) 241-2965 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Hamilton County ADAS Board 946-4888 

Recovery Health Access Center 281 -7422 
Sober Living 681-0324 

Talbert House 641-4300 


Advocacy 


Crossroad Health Center 381-2247 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 357-4602 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 352-2902 

McMicken Dental Clinic 352-6363 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 558-8888 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 981 -5800 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 458-6670 

PATH Outreach 977-4489 

Other Resources 


Center Independent Living Options 241-2600 
Emmanuel Community Center 241-2563 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 621-5514 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 381-0111 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Goodwill industries 771-4800 

Healing Connections 751-0600 

Mary Magdalen House 721-4811 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
People Working Cooperatively 351 -7921 
The Caring Place 631-1114 

United Way 211 

Women Helping Women 977-5541 

Off The Streets 421-5211 


Hamilton/Middletown 


St. Raephaels 863-3184 

Salvation Army 863-1445 

Serenity House Day Center 422-8555 

Open Door Pantry 868-3276 


Catholic Social Action 421-3131 

Community Action Agency 569-1840 

Contact Center 381-4242 

1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan JPIC 721-4700 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 421-7803 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 579-8547 
Legal Aid Society 241-9400 

Ohio Justice & Policy Center 421-1108 

Faces Without Places 363-3300 

Stop AIDS 421-2437 

Health 

Center for Respite Care 621 -1868 

3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


Northern Kentucky 

Brighton Center 859-491-8303 

799 Ann St. Newport, KY 

ECHO/Hosea House 859-261-5857 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 859-491-1027 

Homeward Bound Youth 859-581-1111 

Mathews House 859-261-8009 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 859-727-0926 
Parish Kitchen 859-581-7745 

Pike St. Clinic 859-291 -9321 

Transitions, Inc 859-491-4435 

Welcome House of NKY 859-431-8717 
205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 
Women’s Crisis Center 859-491-3335 
VA Domiciliary 859-559-5011 

VA Homeless 859-572-6226 


Complim&nts of 


Judge Mark Painter 



A4 


United Nations Appeals Tribunal 2009— 
Ohio Court of Appeals 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court 1982— 

Judging strictly on merit 
for 30 years 


www.judgepainter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road • Cincinnati, OH 45226 


DONATE TO MAKE STREETVIBES 
_ EVEN STRONGER 


Do you love 
Streetvibes ? 



Would you like to 
contribute? 


Make a tax deductible donation today to ensure that 
Streetvibes can be around for years to come. 



My Donation of $_ 


is enclosed 


Mail to: Streetvibes 

117 E 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 


Here's what your donation can support: 

$10 

Free papers for new distributors 

$30 

New vest for distributors 

$60 

Pays for non-profit advertisement 

$100 

Prints about 575 papers 


Make checks payable to the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 



ADVOCATING JUSTICE BUILDING COMMUNITY 0 
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Putting Life and Death into Perspective 


Steven Finke’s art is a meditation 
on loss and mortality 

((I have been aware of human pain and suffering from 
a very young age,” says Steven Finke. “Growing up 
I was introduced to the Holocaust and constantly 
reminded of its horrors as it directly affected my family 
and the many families in my community. As a child I did 
not understand the ramifications of what I was told but 
was horrified that people could act towards each others in 
such destructive ways.” 

Pain, suffering, death, the meaning of existence, 
have all along permeated Finke’s thinking and art. His 
work, initially dealing with personal issues, progressively 
and naturally delved into the human, the universal, the 
generality of life in this world. 

Born in Queens and raised on Long Island, NY, 

Finke belonged to a middle class family which placed 
strong emphasis on education. Interested in the sciences, 
he was first leaning for a career in forestry and wild life 
management, but shifted later towards the arts, earning 
a BFAfrom Ohio University, Athens, and a MFAfrom the 
University of Miami, FL, both in ceramics. 

“I wanted to do pottery and live in the forest,” he 
says. “I became, however, quickly taken by sculptures as 
fine art objects and started creating them in outdoor and 



rtists 


as 

• • 


ctivists 


Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 



Steven Finke stands in the forest in front of his sculpture, the Pedestal. 

Photo: Saad Ghosn. 



four separate sculptural elements, a Cabin, a Bridge, a 
Pedestal and a Vault, all connected to trace the journey 
before death, integrating forest, sculpture and human in 
an aesthetic meditation on impermanence. 

“I wanted to provide the serious visitor a place for 
reflection on mortality, loss and grief, hoping it leads to 
greater insight into the nature of life, connection with 
the environment, inner peace,” states Finke, "and at the 
same time call attention to our responsible role in this 
world.” 

Starting the journey alone in the forest, the viewer 
first experiences the solitude of the cabin, metaphor for 
one’s house, reminiscing on the inevitability of death; 
then borrows a path over a sculpted bridge, leading to a 
pedestal composed of glass, metal skulls, a cast bronze 
cranium on which is engraved the Tibetan text describing 
the moment before the last breath; then enters a sculp¬ 
tural vault which shelters the breathing machine. 

“The impermanence of life is prevalent,” says Finke, 
“and we need to face it. Things come into being and 
others come out of being. We constantly die to the last 
moment and are reborn to the following one; and every 
moment affects the next. We have to be reminded that 
each of our actions affects our future and that of the 
earth.” 

This is why Finke also wanted the forest to be the 
setting for his meditative artwork, the forest through its 
constant living and dying a metaphor for life, also a link to 
the ecological protection of the land. 

Finke will be working next on sculptures for the 
Cessation of Pulse, the second day of the book. In the 
meantime he is creating a series of small bronze pieces 
he calls Peaceful and Wrathful Deities. Most have the 
recurrent image of a skull and include moving objects re¬ 
flecting the mechanics of life. They allude to death, to the 
nakedness of human beings, and are meant to be used 
as meditative toys during the viewer’s journey. 

“A root cause for our inability to live at peace with 
each other and our environment is our avoidance or lack 
of understanding of the impermanent nature of exis¬ 
tence,” says Finke. “By reflecting on mortality, we can 
learn to live in a more sustainable way with our environ¬ 
ment and a more compassionate way with each other. 
This is what I would like my art to achieve.” 


a dragon, with human attributes, falling 
towards him. It alluded to the attraction to 
the unknown, to danger, to the unexpected 
path one often takes when dealing with 
uncertainty, in this case to Finke’s confused 
handling of his new conjugal situation. 

Divorced and settled in Cincinnati, 
Finke met his new wife, ceramic artist Ana 
England. When asked to have a joint show, 
both interested in the science/art relation¬ 
ship they decided to produce works on the 
theme of Creation. Finke resorted to the 
book of Genesis and illustrated in mixed 
media sculptures each of its days. 

“I approached the work from both 
scientific and religious aspects,” he says. “I 
wanted it universal, asking the fundamental 
questions of how we got here, why and 
for what, thus parting from my egocentric 
concerns.” 

His Day 1 sculpture, Let There Be 
Light, consisted of a cone of stacked sec¬ 
tions of glass, held at an angle by a metallic 
structure. The cone reflects light and serves 
as playground for interacting lights and 
shadows. The Creation of Humans, the 
Day 6 sculpture, depicted 3 phases of life: 

_ birth, reproduction, death. Finke 

included in it personal elements, 
his father’s knee, his grandson’s 
navel, a vial of his and his new 
wife’s blood, thus indirectly com¬ 
menting on his own journey. 

“Working on the Creation 
Stories, I was already reflecting 
on mortality and dissolution,” he 
says. “After birth comes death, 
and it was natural that my work 
progresses to address the imper- 
_ manence of life.” 


indoor settings using various materials.” 

Finke currently teaches sculpture at Northern Ken¬ 
tucky University. 

Right after grad school, married and with two kids, 
Finke experienced the breakdown of his marriage and, 


in his mind, the disintegration of the myth of family. His 
artwork, raw and expressionistic, became a narrative 
about his life, telling real stories with a mythological twist. 
It reflected his personal feelings and the issues he was 
dealing with, questioning where he stood and the part he 
played in the human condition. 

George and the Dragon, a large mosaic piece 
from that period, depicts George holding a sword, and 


This is when Finke discovered the Tibetan Book of 
the Dead and embarked on visualizing its content. He 
tackled its first day which focuses on the Cessation of 
Breath, the moment before death. He created Brea th¬ 
ing Machine, a metallic structure that opens on a pair of 

mecha¬ 
nized lungs 
moving 
forth and 
back when 
cranked, 
letting air 
in and 
out. The 
cycled air 
sounds like 
breathing, 
also feeds 
a small fire 
started by 
burning 
a signifi¬ 
cant item 
brought 
in by the 
viewer. 

By crank¬ 
ing the 
machine, 
the viewer 
symbolical¬ 
ly controls 
his own 
breathing, 

and willingly parts with what may be considered impor¬ 
tant. 

Meant initially as a travelling piece, Finke later 
decided to include it in a permanent site specific artwork, 
The Cessation of Breath: A Mechanical Meditation on 
the Moment before Death. The installation stands in 
the middle of a forest on a 38 acre land he purchased 
in the watershed of the Ohio River Valley. It consists of 


Breathing Machine inside the Vault, mixed media sculptural installation. Artwork and Photo: Steven Finke 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be reached at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 











